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THE GANG-ROBBERS OF INDIA. 


Noumerovs volumes have appeared on the manners of 
the English in India, and of the natives with whom 
they come more immediately in contact; but we know 
little or nothing of the state of society among the great 
body of the people. No attempt has been made to 
describe the moral condition of a country which gives 
more than 100,000,000 subjects to the crown of Eng- 
land; and no two travellers agree in their hasty guesses 
at a national character which they are without materials 
for estimating. The glimpses we obtain, notwithstand- 
ing, from time to time, of portions of the people, present 
human nature in a phasis extraordinary enough, one 
would think, to excite the curiosity both of the learned 
and the vulgar—extraordinary enough to arm the en- 
terprise of explorers, and afford endless matter for the 
speculations of philosophers. In this Journal we were 
the first to raise the veil from the terrific mysteries of 
thuggee, and exhibit far stranger things in real life than 
were ever dreamed of in romance; although it was not 
fill the ‘Edinburgh Review’ followed with the same 
information that the curiosity of the country was fairly 
aroused. We have now to present a picture as grand 
and terrible, though not so revolting, of the Indian 
crime of Decoitee, the details of which are taken from a 
source not as yet, we believe, open to the other mem- 
bers of the press. f 

The same individual whose wise, determined, yet 
humane measures achieved the suppression of thuggee 
—Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman, now the Resident at the 
court of Lucknow—has just brought out a Report, 
forming a goodly quarto volume, on the Gang-Robbers 
of India, and from this work we shall gather the infor- 
mation we desire to lay before our readers. Why the 
Report has not been published, or why, at least, a copy 
has not been sent to the most widely-circulated jour- 
nals, we cannot guess. The measures adopted for the 
suppression of decoitee, however, reflect the highest 
credit, both upon the government of India and upon 
their agent Colonel Sleeman ; and we have no fear that 
in making use of our private copy of the book on this 
occasion, the eminent donor will suppose he has any 
cause of complaint against us.* 

But it was no part of Colonel Sleeman’s task to 
prepare the mind of his readers for his extraordinary 
disclosures ; and without some knowledge of the histo- 
tical causes that led to such a state of society—the 


* Report on Budhuk, alias Bagree Decoits, and other Gang- 
Robbers by Hereditary Profession, and on the Measures adopted by 
the Government of India for their Suppression. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. H. Sleeman, Bengal Army. Calcutta: J. C. Sherriff, 
Bengal Military Orphan Press. 1849. 


existence in our own day, and in a comparatively-civi- 
lised country, of many thousand families of robbers. by 
hereditary profession, inhabiting their own villages, and 
well known both to rulers and people—would more re- 
semble some nightmare dream than a sober reality. In 
these pages, however, we can only glance at the inte- 
resting subject. We can merely request the reader to 
carry his eye along the line of a history which—so far 
as our ken extends—began in brigandage, and which 
shows that the modern decoits are the successors, how- 
ever unworthy, of the ancient feudal nobles, and have 
succeeded by inheritance carried down to this day, both 
to the fear and respect of the nation. It need not be 
affirmed that the principalities into which India was 
divided in early times were always at war ; but it can- 
not be said with truth that they were ever at peace. 
The grand engine of government was a standing army ; 
and the troops, when not employed in public hostilities, 
were allowed to provide for their subsistence as they 
best might, without committing depredations within 
their own territory. Thus the whole country, even when 
there was no international war, was a scene of universal 
brigandage, and robber and soldier became convertible 
terms. There was no more idea of dishonour connected 
with plundering another province in time of peace than 
with fighting against it in time of war ; and the ancient 
laws of the Hindoos (which are part and parcel of their 
religion) acknowledged the rights of robbers, and ad- 
justed their shares of the spoil. By these laws the prince 
was entitled to one-tenth of the booty, even when the 
bandits had sallied forth on their own adventure ; but, 
on the other hand, he was obliged to restore to the 
owners the value of any article stolen in his own domi- 
nions, when the thief could not be found.* 

Such was the condition of the country under Hindoo 
rule ; but when the political system was broken up by 
the Affghans and Mohammedans, and some of the 
robber princes had retired across the Aravulli, to found 
little Rajpoot kingdoms in the oases of the western 
desert, a change came over the profession of robbery. It 
would seem that the brigand troops sent forth from 
their new territory forgot their way back to the desert; 
for the language of the bordering province of Guzerat, 
according to Colonel Sleeman, is common to this day to 
most of the gang-robbers of India. These must, there- 
fore, have pushed out colonies from Guzerat in various 
directions, and their trade, having lost its stamp of 
legality, they must have sunk gradually from soldiers 
into banditti. But in such a country tradition is 
stronger than law; and the robbers always taking care 
to follow their ancient plan of committing their depre- 
dations at a distance, their neighbours continued to 


* Sec Halhed’s ‘ Code of Gentoo Laws.’ 
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respect them as before in proportion to their valour or | toa conclusion. They hid themselves in a thicket in 
success. They were found useful, besides, in the native | the neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp, till one night 
states, in the feuds between the great landholders, and | their spies brought them intimation of the chief having } 
between them and the agents of the government. | betaken himself to his mistress’s tent, when Hunsa, with | 
Whenever a blow of special daring was to be struck— | twenty of his force, crept as stealthily as cats to the | 
wherever a political murder of more than ordinary | spot. The master-robber entered with four myrmidons | 
difficulty was to be perpetrated, recourse was had to | behind him. It was the deep middle of the night ; and | 
the arms of the decoits ; and for this reason they were | by the light of a lamp in the still tent they saw the | 
so powerfully protected by the Zemindars, that in the | Boondela lying fast asleep on a couch, and the girl | 
Oude territory, as Colonel Sleeman tells us, the power sitting by his side fanning him. When she saw the | 
of both the sovereign and the British combined was for | assassin, with his gleaming dagger and glittering eyes, | 
a long time unavailing in the attempt to break up their | advancing out of the shadows of the door, she sprang | 
associations. Our author’s apology for this kind of | up on the instant, and tearing the jewels from her per. | 
connivance—which at various times extended from the | son, flung herself upon her knees, offering him implor. | 
head sod the native state downwards—is bold and | ingly what she supposed had tempted his cupidity, | 
But Hunsa had another prize in view; and commani. | 
‘The Sint natiadhi'tn Manage says he, ‘ countenanced | ing silence with a terrible gesture, he strode up to the | 
and supported the Algerine pirates from the same | couch, and plunged his dagger into the heart of his | 
feelings and views. One nation thought that its own | victim. After the deed was done the whole of the 
ships and merchants would not only be more secure 
while it countenanced the depredations of these pirates | the camp to excite suspicion; and from this retreat | 
upon the ships and merchants of every other, but | they saw the next morning troops of cavalry scouring | 
would trade with greater advantage in proportion as | the country in all directions in search of the murderers 
the losses and sufferings of others were greater; and | of their chief. | 
that it was bound to consult the good of its own mer- It will be understood, however, that such deeds as 
chants, even at the cost of those of all other nations. | these were not in the ordinary way of their profession, | 
The idea of the common good of the great family of We shall by and by recount some instances of pure | 
civilised nations had not then begun to exercise any | robbery, in which lives were taken only in the event of | 
influence over the conduct of government in Europe, in | resistance ; but in the meantime it will be well to take | 
their relations with these common enemies of mankind; | a more general survey of these formidable robbers and | 
and we must not therefore be either surprised or indig- | their mode of life. Till the interference of the British | 
nant to find that the native princes of India, and their | government in the manner we shall subsequently | 
provincial governors and feudatories, in their conduct | relate, they lived chiefly in villages among the hills, | 
towards these bands of professional and hereditary | ravines, and jungles of the Oude forest. Here they did | 
robbers and murderers, regarded the general good of | comparatively little injury ; but when located among | 
society less than the particular advantage of their own | the rest of the population of the country, they diffused 
estates and people.’ their lawless spirit in a wide circle around them. They 
We shall give one example of the services the decoits | bribed the landholders and capitalists, as well as the 
were called upon to perform:—Jean Baptiste, the | cultivators and native police; introduced habits of 
European adventurer in the service of Sindhea, was at | drunkenness and debauchery ; and initiated their friends 
the head of a force of 40,000 or 50,000 men, but was | and protectors in perjury, as into a trade. The work- 
held in check by a Boondela adventurer with an army | ing-classes of the village in or near which they resided 
of 100,000, who being out, after the example of Sindhea | were- paid liberally for the most trifling services ; the 
himself, on a kingdom-taking expedition, threatened to | goldsmiths were sure of abundance of the precious 
lay waste the Gwalior territory. Under these circum- | metal, and of excellent customers for their jewellery ; 
stances, Jean Baptiste determined to take off his | the shopkeepers, selling at long credit, charged them 
opponent by assassination, and wrote to the chief of | exorbitant prices; the small capitalists received cent. | 
a robber gang to send him 300 picked men fit for | per cent. for their loans; and the priests had always a | 
the exploit. The bandit havipg undertaken the deed, | liberal share of the plunder divided between themselves 
sent some of his men as spies to the camp of the in- | and the gods. All classes, in short, profited in a pecu- | 
tended victim disguised as religious mendicants, ped- | niary point of view, and retrograded in a moral one, by 
lars, &c.; but there appeared to be but little hope of | the unwholesome contact. 
success, the chief being always on the alert, his troops} The decoits, in the meantime, lived the sort of life 
watchful and well-distributed, and 2000 horse going | that was once the fashion in Sherwood Forest: they 
constantly the rounds at night. The spies, however, | ate and drank of the best, and spent their spare time | 
continued their daily prowling for three months, till at | in singing, dancing, shooting, and other amusements— 
length they learned that although the chief was un-| and this spare time, after a successful decoitee, lasted | 
approachable in his own tent, he was in the habit of | for several months. They had no reservation as to | 
visiting another less secure. The Boondela had in fact | food, excepting bullocks, cows, and buffaloes ; and they | 
become enamoured of a dancing-girl, who belonged to | adopted almost all Hindoo castes into their fraternity— 
one of the numerous companies of comedians that | but no Mussulman. When travelling—for instance, in 
follow an Indian camp, and was in the habit of occa- | an escape from jail—they were supported and passed on 
sionally visiting her in her tent at night. by any members of their universally-spread society 
Information of this circumstance was speedily con- | they chanced to fall in with. This clinging together 
veyed to the main body of the bandits, who were in the | was a distinctive feature of the gang. If a single mem- 
camp of Jean Baptiste, and their chief, Hunsa, set ber of a family joined in an expedition, all the rest, 
forth at the head of fifty of his followers, in the ordi- | however numerous, shared in the booty ; if a child was 
nary dress of Hindoo soldiers, to bring the adventure | born during the journey, that child also shared; 
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and so likewise did widows and superannuated robbers. 
The families of imprisoned members were supported ; 
and when one was killed, his widow, besides her sub- 
sistence for life, received a sum of money as immediate 
compensation. 
ning with theft, and rising to decoitee. Some had a 
jus for theft; and making large sums by it, were not 
thought the worse of for adhering to that part of the 
i ‘ What fear ?’ said one of them. ‘ We have 
money, arms, two, three, and even four wives each ; 
we live in the forests, and change our abodes. The 
landed proprietors of Oude, where we reside, protect us 
for the tribute we pay: the decoits have no fear of 
seizure. They bring up their children as decoits. The 
tiger’s offspring are tigers—the young decoits become 
decoits. Will they leave their trade? If you were to 
let me loose after ten years’ imprisonment, I would go 
back to decoitee ; and if again seized, again to escape 
even from the gibbet, I would go back to decoitee. We 
have nothing to do with thugs—God forbid that! No; 
| we never wish to murder; but if any one resists us, we 
strike and kill.’ The families of the outlaws were 
always numerous; for as each individual received a 
share, the practice of adoption (common in India) was 
had recourse to, and children were bought or stolen on 


hands. 
The chiefs of the outlaws were esteemed as gentle- 
men, and invited by the neighbouring aristocracy to 
| their marriages and other ceremonies; yet at home 
| they were in dress, food, and mode of living precisely 
| ona par with the rest of the gang. One of the men, 


says Colonel Sleeman, ‘was on the most easy and | all 


friendly terms with the rajah of Nurwar—one of the 

| proudest Rajpoot chiefs in India, who boasted of hay- 
ing in his veins the blood of a long line of kings, and 
of never having condescended to bow his head to the 
great Maharajah of the Gwalior state—and with the 
Karowlee and other reigning princes of the country. 
He was in manner, person, and language one of the 
finest old men that I have seen in India, and a bolder 
and abler leader the Budhuk colonies have never had. 
In collisions among these turbulent aristocracy, he was 
long looked up to as a man who could give the victory 
to whom he pleased, since he could do what no other 
person among them could—rely entirely upon the 
courage and devoted fidelity of every man around him 
in the hour of danger.’ A decoit chief having under- 
taken to assassinate the minister of the Jypoor state, 
entered his tent for that purpose; but seeing the in- 
tended victim asleep, and wholly defenceless, he retired, 
and left the butchery to meaner hands. 

The disguises assumed by the decoits varied accord- 
ing to circumstances and locality. In the valleys of the 
Ganges and Jumna the carriers of holy water were the 
most numerous class of people moving about, and theirs 
was the disguise chosen in such places. South of the 
Jumna the traffic is almost wholly carried on by means 
of bullocks, and there the robbers accordingly travestied 
themselves into brinjaras, or bullock-drivers. Some- 
times they appeared as pilgrims; sometimes as mourners, 
carrying the ashes of their deceased relatives to the 
Ganges; and sometimes as bridegrooms going to fetch 
their brides, or returning with them to their homes, 
This multiplicity of disguises once gave rise to a contre- 
temps that greatly amused the decoits. Dressed as 
Ganges water-carriers, they had attacked a merchant, 
guarded by armed men, in the midst of the town of 
Syfoo, and snatched a spoil amounting to many hun- 
dred pounds. The guard, however, rallied, and were 
Teturning to the fray, when just at the moment a mar- 
Tiage procession entered the town. These the merchants, 
in the confusion, took to be the disguised robbers, and 
fell upon them sword in hand; while the strangers, 
conceiving that so unprovoked an assault could proceed 
only from decoits, defended themselves with despera- 


tion. The brigands in the meantime retired 
with their spoil, much delighted with the battle, of 
which they had seen the commencement. When 
assuming the more ambitious part of pilgrims, the 
captain enacted the high priest, while the rest were his 
disciples. They had with them their tents of white, 
and some of dyed cloth, with numerous buffaloes, cows, 
goats, sheep, and ponies. They bore a large red flag, 
embroidered with the figure of the monkey-god, or of 
the sun and moon, and marched to the sound of 
kettle-drums and trumpets. Some were clothed, but 
the bodies of the greater number were covered only 
with ashes, paint, and a small cloth waistband. On 


323 
quietly 


customary offering of a small sum of money, and 
take measures for transporting the effects of the pil- 
grims to the next village—these holy persons never 
condescending to carry anything themselves. 

‘ None are all evil ;’ and it must be mentioned—which 
we shall do in the words of Colonel Sleeman—that 
‘these robbers by profession have never been known 
to offer any other violence or insult to females than to 
make them give up any gold ornaments that they may 
have about their persons. In all my inquiries into the 
character, habits, and conduct of these gangs, I have 
never found an instance of a female having been other- 
wise disgraced or insulted by them. They are all 
Hindoos; and this reverence for the sex pervades all 
Hindoo society, and is not, like that of Alexander, the 
favourite hero of history, confined to those of royal 
descent—it is extended to the females of all grades and 

creeds. 


The following is the plan and conduct of an ordinary 
expedition, taken down from the mouth of one of the 
banditti:—‘ After taking the auspices, and studying 
the omens well, we despatch our hirowas, or scouts, to 
ascertain where treasure is. When they have gained 
all the requisite information, one or two come and tell 
us. Our Jemadar assembles his followers, and we set 
out. When near the place, the Jemadar appoints a 
certain spot for us to meet in; we provide ourselves with 
bamboos, on which we fit our spear-heads, which we bring 
concealed in our clothes with us, and we are then told 
off in the same way you tell off your sipahees on duty—_ 
one man for one particular duty, one for another. We 
then proceed, guard all the lanes and streets leading to 
the house we attack; and if there is any police guard- 
house near, send a party to look at that also. After we 
all perfectly understand the Jemadar’s instructions, and 
every man knows exactly what part he is to perform, 
the Jemadar gives the word, and we set off for the 
treasure. We generally proceed as secretly and quietly 
as possible, until we arrive at the spot, when we make 
a rush—break open the door of the house in which the 
treasure is, tear off the lid of the box, or break it open 
with our kholeharees (axes), and shoot or cut down any 
man that opposes us—place the tr on the shoulders 
of a few steady old hands, and retreat, keeping these in 
our centre. Our detached parties fall in, and we have a 
covering party in our rear. These, if they hear any pur- 
suers, strike off a little to the right or left, and lying down 
on the ground, allow them to get in advance of them; 
on which they then jump up, and attacking our pur- 
suers in their.rear, give them a poke or two with their 
spears, and perhaps cut one or two down: this creates 
such a panic, that they molest us no further, and we 
make a long forced march, and burying our treasure, 
break up into small parties in the morning. All day 
we remain concealed, and in the evening, after taking 
up our booty, it is made over in different sums to 
several parties; and these, taking separate roads, or 
travelling in parties, proceed home, and it is there 

ivi When the expedition was successful, the 
women of the colony met them on their return, and 
conducted them into the village, singing and playing on 
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Oude rajah and his minister. 
decision of so important a case should be left to the 
Deity himself; and the trial by ordeal was appointed, 
in which the accused were to carry a red-hot cannon- 
ball a certain number of paces in their hands. If their 
hands were burned, they were to be declared guilty, and 
to be adjudged to restore the money—if it could be got 
from them—and to pay a fine to the rajah of 500 rupees. 
In this case they were found guilty, the hands of two 
of them having been burned ; and one of the persons, 
eight years afterwards, showing the cicatrice to Colonel 
Sleeman, remarked that ‘ the decision of the Deity was 

a just one.’ ‘ 

The decoits, always before giving up an expedition, 
themselves under the protection of some tute- 
deity, whom they propitiated by sacrifices, offer- 
ings, and prayers. This deity may be either one of 
the Hindoo gods, or an ancestral spirit resembling the 
lares familiares of the Romans. It takes some trouble 
to ascertain which of the ancestors interests himself 


is always supposed to 
ly 
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en up before the feast is 

a little water must 

sprinkled upon it. The sav smell of the food as 
burns reaches the nostrils of the god, and delights 
favourable omens vouchsafed after prayers 

: a goat shaking its body; a pinch of wheat 

be of an odd number when taken up and 


trumpet; and finally, the cry of the female jackal on 
the left. If the goat did not shake its body—if the 
wheat turned out to be even—if the jackal cried on the 
right—the god was unfavourable, and it was necessary 
to abandon or at least postpone the enterprise. 

When a decoit is dangerously wounded, a naked 
sword is placed upon his body, to scare away spirits, 
who are afraid of such weapons, If he dies, his com- 
rades occupy a day or two in the ceremonial of the 
ile ; or if circumstances render this impossible, 
off some of the fingers, and if near the Ganges, 

i and throw the ashes into the sacred 
with 


are in a different locality at the time, 
fingers home to his relations, who send 
offerings and ceremonies 

the family 


LIFE AT SOUTHSEA. 


Amonc the varied phases of life in England, is that 
peculiar to the period when all London, wearied of 


noise and smoke, of carking care and daily toil, mi- 
grates to the bathing-places on the coast—exchanging 
the roll of countless omnibuses for the deep murmur of 
the waves, and an atmosphere heavy with sea-coal 


able, exhausted by the dissipation of the season; the 
rich widow ; the mammas who possess a superfluity of 
marriageable daughters—all hasten thither when July 
closes, and London becomes a desert. It chanced, luckily, 
that a near relative of mine took me with him in his 
yacht along the southern coast of England, visiting by 
the way several of the sea-bathing places; and as a | 
slight sketch of our daily doings will be the best illus. | 
tration of the subject, we shall beg the reader to accom. } 
pany us to Southsea, a watering-place which is yearly 
waxing more popular, from the near residence of the | 
Queen, and the facilities it affords of keeping a yacht | 
in attendance. 

The place is peculiar in : it is built ona | 
perfectly flat piece of land running out into the sea, void | 
of trees, of sands, or of aught picturesque, except the | 
view to be obtained from it of the fine roadstead of | 
Spithead, the beautiful Isle of Wight, and the shipping. | 
Neither has it the architectural elegance of Brighton or | 
St Leonards-on-Sea; the houses are generally scattered, 


;| and face all points of the compass: there is only one 

tolerable terrace, the others are mere rows of little mean | 
houses ; and the detached dwellings are of all shapes and | 
forms that human caprice could suggest—from a large || 


building in the shape of a huge Chinese tea-poy, to a 


little one in that of a baronial castle. Our own temporary | 


abode was a good common-sense house, facing the wide 


piece of ground appropriated to the exercising of the | 
troops of the neighbouring garrison, and consequently 
commanded a magnificent and unimpeded marine view | 


—of which the reader may obtain some idea by ac- 
companying us on our morning excursion to the bathing 
—— on the bright August morning following our 
arrival. 

Our road lay across the common opposite our dweli- 
ing. On our right the green slopes and ancient trees of 
the ramparts of Portsmouth were basking in the sun- 
shine; above them a confused hamper of masts and 
rigging, and the white banner of St George floating over 
the batteries, were perceptible ; and the occasional sound 
of a bugle coming clearly and pleasantly on the morning | 
air announced its character as a military station. ‘To | 
the left, close to the beach, and in the shadow, was | 
Southsea castle, a strong fort, old and weather-stained, | 
crowned by the union-jack. Immediately beneath its | 
gray walls a company of soldiers were at drill, their | 
scarlet shell jackets and shining bayonets contrasting | 
well with the sombre building and the dingy worn 
grass of the common. Right ahead of us was the 
tutelary genius of the place—the sea—dancing, glitter- _ 
ing, and even, we could fancy with Euripides, ‘ giggling!’ | 
in the joyous sunbeams, which moved merrily over | 


it, almost hiding in their dazzling lustre the fleet at | 


Spithead, and the blue island in the background. | 
But when one could look steadily through the blaze of 
light from sky and water combined, what a magnificent 
feature that said fleet was in the scene! 
said a finer had never graced the seas since that nautical 
Hegira ‘ Nelson’s days ;’ and we, who had unluckily no 
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recollection of those past glories, were quite of opinion 

j nce at least it could not be excelled. 
Vincent, bearing on her stern the em- 
phatic S| -like word of her great commander, 
‘Thus!’ the fleet she was to lead with an air of 
quiet power; her tall tapering masts, with all their 
delicate tracery of shrouds and cordage, clearly defined 
against the sky, whenever a pee shadow steadied 
the trembling sunlight round her. Even while we 
| were gazing in admiration, a flash issued from her 
| broadside, followed by a deep booming sound; an- 
other and another succeeded, the comrade ships also 
opening their broadsides. One-and-twenty guns — it 
was a royal salute. The Queen of England was early 
afloat; and as the smoke dispersed its graceful volumes, 
the beautiful Fairy was seen cutting her bright and 
rapid way through the silver waves, till hidden from 
our sight by the Rooms—a large building to the right— 
and then, as she entered the harbour, she was greeted 
| by the thundering homage of the batteries of Ports- 


mouth. 

By this time we had reached the beach ; and finding all 
the bathing-machines engaged, took refuge beneath the 
colonnade of the Rooms, till our favourite water-nymph, 
Peggy Banden, should be at liberty to do her spiriting 
for us. As bathing-women are a very peculiar and 

| distinct race of feminines, we will amuse ourselves by 
sketching Peggy, while we wait her leisure. She is 
Cornish, and comes from Cawsand Bay; her height is 
some five feet eleven, and she is stout in proportion; 
her dress a pair of canvas trousers, a canvas petticoat, 
| a jacket, and a black bonnet of no shape in particular. I 
| must, however, except regatta days, when she and her 
Cornish sisterhood, who have a rowing match with the 
Portsmouth watermen, wear a peculiar garb. The 
strength of these Cawsand women equals that of a 
| powerful man ; and, accustomed from their childhood to 
| the water, they are unrivalled in managing a boat. At 
| every regatta, as we have said, they challenge the 
watermen to a rowing match, and are invariably con- 
querors ; owing their victory to their good right hand, 
| and not to any gallantry on the part of their opponents, 
who dispute the prize with them in serious earnest. 

We returned about nine o’clock to breakfast—a meal 
which in this place of easy abandon we took almost al 
fresco before a large open French window, through 
which the breeze came laden with the perfume of the 
| flowers that bloomed in our little front garden — the 
fluttering muslin curtains scarcely impeding at all our 
| view of the common and the sea. Pleasant sounds also, 
as well as sweet scents, came on the balmy air; some- 
| times a clarion call, or a strain of distant military 
music ; occasionally the rolling round of cannon, as a 
homeward-bound ship announced her arrival in sight of 
port by saluting the admiral’s flag—a sound sure to 
| draw the gentlemen of the party to the window, tele-‘ 
scope in hand, that they might ‘ make out’ the stranger. 
Breakfast over, we proceeded to the Rooms—the habi- 
tual resort of Southsea visitors from morn till eventide. 
They consist of a good ball-room, card-room, and colon- 
nade facing the sea. In the ball-room, except when 
used for its legitimate purpose, tables covered with 
every sort of newspaper and periodical are placed, and 
are generally surrounded by gentlemen during the 
morning. One perceives at a glance that the dwellers at 
a watering-place are a mixed multitude of all castes and 
professions. At one table a little knot of flag-officers are 
assembled round a gallant and popular member of their 
own profession, whose laugh alone speaks volumes for 
the frank goodness of his heart and happiness of his 
temper ; leaning on his chair is a renowned sea cham- 
pion, whose oddity at least equals his valour: his hands 
are not of the cleanest, and his shoes (Heaven save the 
mark !) are tied with twine, from accidental lack of rib- 
bon! But his brother officers are not of those who, in 
their own phrase, ‘ underrate the hull on account of the 
rigging ;’ and heedless of his neglect of the outer man 
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they treat him with marked deference, though scarcely 
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with the affectionate regard manifested for the well- 
dressed as well as gallant sailor by whom he stands. 

At one, the different groups return home to 1 
but reassemble at half-past two, when the attraction of 
the Rooms is enhanced by the presence of a military 
band. The gentlemen abandon their papers, and walk up 
and down the colonnade with the ladies, or level their 
spy-glasses at the ships at Spithead ; itinerant venders 
of pincushions made of sheils, and of knitted articles, 
walk round the rails and proffer their wares, among 
which are specimens, of every shape and form, of the 
wood of the ‘ Royal George,’ which, with Admiral Kem- 


- . * And twice four hundred men,’ 


went down at Spithead even on as calm and sunny a 
day as that which now shone over us. Great portions 
of the wreck have been brought up by divers and by 
explosions ; and certainly, if we judge by the multitude 
of wooden toys fabricated from it, it must be as inex- 
haustible as the wood of the ‘ true Cross.’ 

.One meets very pleasant people at the Rooms in the 
afternoon, and it is sometimes matter of regret when five 
o'clock sends us home to dress for dinner. On the day 
to which we are referring, we dined early, as there 
was a soirée at the Rooms, and we had ised to at- 
tend it: we were consequently deprived of a pleasure 
we frequently afterwards enjoyed—that of sitting in 
the cool twilight on the beach listening to the mono- 
tonous murmur of the waves, or the distant ‘ All’s well !° 
from the fleet. Sunset was announced by a gun from 
the flag-ship, and the instantaneous disappearance of 
the flags, as if in homage to the departing day, and then 
evening gradually closed in ; and as the moon was young, 
we could distinguish in the ‘soft obscure’ the lights of 
the Rooms, preparing for the reception of the dancers. 
We had coffee, and thither at about half- 
past nine. We found them crowded with dancers—not, 
however, of the best caste—just in the zenith of a polka ; 
and as we witnessed their exertions, and felt the atmo- 
sphere in which these were called forth, we could not 
help recalling with a smile the remark once made to us 
by a grave Oriental, who expressed his wonder ‘that 
such a rich people as the English should do ail their 
dancing themselves, instead of hiring people to do it for 
them.’ What would he have thought had he visited 
Southsea, where dancing is so popular, that people 
crowd sixty or a hundred into a room some twenty 
feet square to enjoy the amusement? Although the 
houses are generally small, every one gives dances ; 
and as a celebrated danseuse was once heard to affirm 
‘that the perfection of the art is to be able to waltz on 
the edge of a soup-plate,’ we expect that it will reach 
its acme at Southsea. One lady, who is its decided 
votary—we may add, by way of parenthesis, that there 
seems no particular age now for sitting still—constantly 
invites more guests than could conveniently stand in her 
apartments. One night, consequently, a number of 
officers, who arrived late from mess, found it impossible 
to effect an entrance into the hall, and were waiting on 
the pavement for the crowd within to ‘move on,’ when 
a policeman, scandalised at such a mob collecting, ap- 
proached and asked ‘What they did there?’ A wag 
standing on the curb-stone answered, ‘ We are oué at a 
party.’ In spite of much practice, however, we thought 
the polka was performed with more spirit than grace, 
and retired early, intending to rise early, in order to sail 
round the Isle of Wight in the yacht the next day. 

These water excursions are the chief delight of a 
residence at Southsea. The little vo: round the 
Isle of Wight, or beyond the Needles, a glimpses of 
very picturesque land scenery, as well as such charming 
sea-room, that one could almost consent to the doom of 
the Flying Dutchman if one’s sailing-course were fixed 
there. It is pleasant to talk to the sailors also, 
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We landed every evening to dine, and varied our 
re by occasional land-visits to the ‘lions’ in the 
neighbourhood, inspecting the dockyard and its won- 
ders, of which the block machinery appears to us the 
greatest. The performance of making a block re- 
minded us of one of our sailors’ description of the atmo- 
spheric—or, as he styled it, blow-’em-along—railway : 
*a great iron pipe, where they puts you in at one 
end, and you are sucked out again at t’other, without 
no trouble whatsomdever!’ The bloc 
oe of wood, into the machinery, falls through 
to the room below, formed and ready for use! We 
also went on board the ‘ Excellent’ on a Friday after- 
noon, and witnessed the gunnery, which was, they 
assured us, excellent, though the hulk at which they 
fire does not appear much the worse for the weekly 
attack made on her. It was really very interesting to 
see the sailors, on the drums beating to quarters, drop 
from every aperture of the vessel upon the before- 
deserted deck, and take their places at the guns in 
silence and order, working the cannon with wonderful 
power and velocity. We could very well fancy how 
Trafalgar was won as we gazed on the mimic sea-fight. 
For ladies unused to the noise of cannon, the report of 
the broadside is somewhat startling; nay, we have 
even detected a start in a male visitor at the first dis- 
charge. 
We remained at Southsea till the regatta, which the 
Queen honoured by her very loyal proved 
both sun and wind on the occasion ; for the former shone 
brightly, and the latter, which had been so hushed that 
it was feared the yacht could not sail, rose as the royal 
standard was hoisted, and swept out its gorgeous folds 
right cheerily. The sovereign’s yacht anchored off the 
shore near the Rooms, at no great distance from the ves- 
sel, decked with countless flags, which acted as umpire 
and starting-point for the race. Cards were distributed 
bearing the names and distinguishing flags of the can- 
didates for the gold cup; and bets were taken on them, 
as upon favourites at Epsom or Newmarket. When 
the smoke from the thundering salute tothe Queen had 
dispersed, the signal was given by a single gun for the 
yachts to start, and in a few seconds they glided past 
with a quiet grace, making their way through the myriads 
of little vessels and boats that covered the sea, till they 
gained their appointed course, and became gradually 
lost to our sight. The beach and common, as well as 
the vessel-thronged sea, presented an animated picture. 
Hundreds had assembled to witness this truly national 
amusement: sailors, soldiers, marines, women, children, 
Greeks, and Egyptians, in their national costume (the 
last studying, by permission of government, in our 
dockyards), covered the common, the varied colours 
their attire giving it the appearance of a huge flower- 
bed. The Rooms were filled inside and upon the roof, 


lowed for a while in the wake of the yachts, and then 
returning close to the shore, added the singularly 
blended strains of their music to that of the performers 
at the Rooms, with rather a discordant effect. 

The yacht race was followed by those of luggers 
and other large boats. On the second day the rowing 
matches take place: they are of all kinds, but the 
one most interesting to us was that in which our 
friend Peggy figured as cockswain, and the women of 
Cawsand beat the men of Portsmouth. The sea spec- 
tacle ended by a diversion cajled ‘ hunting the squirrel ;’ 
a race in the water between swimmers, one of whom is 
permitted to elude his pursuers by diving, as they are 
on the point of catching him. Fireworks are dis- 

ed in the evening on the common, and a fancy 
closes the festivities. We attended the latter, 
being resolved to chime in with the ‘humours’ of the 
place. It was very like all similar entertainments. We 
noticed a very fat White Lady of Avenel, from whose 
appearance we augur well for that ancient house; a 


Rebecca, who certainly left little excuse for the Tem. | 
plar’s folly ; and a lady in many shades of pink, termi. | 
nating on the forehead with a large shawl brooch of | 
silver, who represented, we were told, ‘The Morning | 
Star!’ This was the last we saw of the sights of | 
Southsea, and terminates what we believe to be a faith. | 
ful account of the whole curriculum. 1 


WAITING FOR THE POST. 


In the village in which we were at one time residing, 
there dwelt, in a small cottage commanded by our win- |) 
dows, a lieutenant in the navy on half-pay. We were 
a child at the time, and one of our amusements was to | 
watch from our playroom the bees that worked in that 
cottage-garden, and the ‘old gentleman’—as we styled |) 
him, because his hair was gray—pace with his quick 
quarter-deck step the little path that divided the flower. | 
beds. It was a neat though very small dwelling, almost 
shut from view by lilacs and evergreens; the garden was 
gay with sweet flowers, which might almost be called 
domestic in this age of new buds and blossoms; and it 
was carefully tended by a young girl—his only daughter 
—and an old female servant. We noticed every morn- | 
ing that the lieutenant, who was a tall figure, and would | 
have been a handsome and commanding-looking man 
but for his very great paleness and his stooping, walked 
briskly to the gate, and holding himself a little more | 
erect than usual, glanced first at the vane, noticing || 
with a sailor’s instinct the quarter in which the wind || 
sat; and then turning, gazed anxiously up the village || 
in the direction of the postman’s approach till that || 
functionary appeared in sight. Then he would lay his 
hand nervously on the top of the little garden-gate, 
half open it, close it again, and finally, as the letter- 
carrier advanced, hail him with the inquiry, ‘ Any letter 
for me to-day, Roger?’ If the answer were a ‘No,’ 
and such was the ordinary reply, he would turn away || 
with a sigh, and walk slowly back to the house, bend- || 
ing more than ever, and coughing painfully—he had a |) 
distressing cough at times: but his daughter would | 
meet him at the door, and pass her arm through his, 
and lead him in with a gentle affection in the action 
that was quite intelligible; and though we could not 
hear her words, we knew she was consoling him. We 
also were sorry for his disappointment. Sometimes a 
letter came, and he would take it eagerly, but look at it | 
with a changed countenance, for most frequently it was |, 
only one of those large wafered epistles we have since 

learned to recognise as bills—even then we could be | 
sure it was not the letter which he looked for. 

And thus he watched daily for something that never 


of | came, all through the bright summer and autumn, and | 


even when the snow lay thick upon the ground, and | 
the cold morning and evening breeze must have been || 
injurious to one in feeble health. At last we missed | 
him from his usual post, and the arrival of the village || 
doctor at the cottage confirmed our fears that he 
was ill. Wenever saw him again. A fire glimmered 
from an upper room, the chamber in which he slept ; 
and at times his daughter’s figure passed the window 
as she moved across it, in her gentle and noiseless task 
of nursing the dying officer. One morning we did 
not see the usual blaze from the casement; but 
the old woman came out and shut the shutters close, 
and drew down the blinds, and we saw as she re-entered 
the house that she was weeping. That very morning 
the postman, Roger, stopped at the little wicket, and 
rang the bell. He held in his hand a very large, long 
letter, with words printed outside. The woman- 
servant answered him, and took the letter, putting 
her apron to her eyes as he spoke. It was the long- 
hoped-for, long-expected letter from the Admiralty 
appointing the old officer to a ship. Alas, it came 
too late! He who had so long waited in restless 
anxiety—who had so sickened with disappointed hope 
—was gone to a world where the weary rest, and man’s 
toil and worth are neither neglected nor forgotten. We 
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, and with many another brave man he 
himself on half-pay, alike unrewarded and 
forgotten. Mr St Quentin—our gentleman who waited 
for the post—was a widower with one only child, who 
was his idol. To educate and provide for her had been 
his great anxiety. How could this be done on his half- 
pay? It was impossible. True he read hard to be- 
come himself her teacher, but there was much he could 
not impart to her; and with heroic self-denial he placed 
her at an expensive school, and went himself almost 
without the common necessaries of life to keep her 
there. Still the heavy burthen thus laid on his slender 
means obliged him to contract debts, and it was agony 
to his just and upright spirit when he found it im- 
possible to defray them. 

He had used great energy in his endeavours to get 
employed again, and just before we made his acquaint- 
ance, ‘ waiting for the post,’ had received a promise that 
his services should be remembered. Both promise and 
fulfilment came too late! The one awoke hopes which, 
daily deferred, had preyed on the very springs of life, 
and taxed too sorely a constitution much tried by toil 
and suffering in youth; the other came when the heart 
it would have cheered had ceased to feel the joy or 
sorrow of mortality. His orphan daughter, a pretty 
gentle creature of seventeen, was left totally destitute— 
almost friendless. If they had relatives, all communion 
with them had long ceased; and the utterly desolate 
and isolated situation of Mary St Quentin was nearly 
unparalleled. My family, who were of her father’s 
profession, were much affected by it, and took a warm 
interest in her fortunes. They procured for her the 
small pension accorded to the orphans of naval or 
military men, with contributions from several similar 
funds; and finally received her into our house till she 
could hear of a situation as governess, for which her 
dearly-purchased education admirably fitted her. 

I remember well the evening she first came amon 
us. How sad and pale she looked in her solemn black 
dress, and how low and mournful her voice sounded! 
Poor girl! a rough world was before her; a fiercer 
and more terrible conflict for her timid nature than 
contending with the storms and battles in which her 
father had borne a part. We pitied her greatly, and 
strove to soothe and cheer her with all our little skill ; 
though we certainly did not adopt the most likely 
means to achieve our object, when some days after- 
wards we told her how we had watched her poor father 
as he waited for the post. Then for the first time 
since her coming among us we saw her weep; and she_ 
murmured, ‘ If he could only have seen the letter!’ 


After a time the exertions of her friends procured 
her a situation, and she left us. How anxiously we 
then watched for the letter that was to tell us our dear 
new friend was safe, and well, and comfortable ; and it 


did not tarry! Mary wrote gratefully, and even cheer- 
fully. She had been kindly received; the home in 
which her lot was cast was a splendid chateau, in which 
all the comforts and luxuries of life abounded. More- 
over, the family treated her as a gentlewoman, and her 
pupils were clever and well-trained. She was 
thankful for the career of toil and seclusion to whi 
circumstances condemned her—very willing to do her 
duty gladly in that state of life in which it had pleased 
God to place her. She remained with this family 
four or five years, passing her occasional holidays with 
us; and we learned to love her as a sister, and to look 
up to her for advice, which was ever as wise as it was 
gentle and affectionate. She was a very sweet creature 
—so quietly gay, so unselfish, so contented, and so 
modestly intelligent, that I cannot remember that I 
have ever met with so perfect a woman. The last holi- 
day she spent with us we saw a change in her however; 


and it must have been a great mental change to be 
perceptible in one so self-possessed and patient. She 
had grown less attentive to our often exacting wishes ; 
she had become absent and thoughtful—nay, at times a 
slight irritation was observable in her manner; but that 
which struck us most was the habit she really — 
to have inherited from her father—of watching for the 
a. We remarked how eagerly she listened for 

is knock—how tremulously she asked for whom the 
letters were directed—and the painfully-repressed sigh 
and darkened countenance with which she turned away 
when there was none for her! As she had finally quitted 
the family with whom she had so long resided, and was 
waiting for a new engagement, we thought at first that 
it was an epistle from some of the quarters in which she 
had applied for one she was expecting; but that could 
not be the case, for when she had made a re-engage- 
ment, and it was fixed that she was to proceed to the 
south of France with her future pupils’ family, her 
watching for the post became more evident and more 
anxious: nay, to us who observed it, absolutely painful. 
What letter could she so nervously ? hy was 
she daily so sadly disappointed? The solution came at 
last. It was the very morning fixed for her departure 
for London, where she was to meet her future charge. 
Her boxes, corded and directed, were in the hall; she 
stood at the window dressed for her jou: weeping 
bitterly—for she loved us all, and still timidly shrank 
from strangers—and we were holding each a cold 
trembling hand, when the servant entered with the 
letters, ‘ One for Miss St Quentin.’ 

She glanced at it, suppressed a faint exclamation, and 
taking it, her hand trembled so violently that she could 
scarcely break the seal. But when it was — and her 
eye had glanced over the contents, what a sudden change 
took place in her countenance! She blushed deeply, her 
lip trembled, and then smiled, and breaking from among 
us, she sought our mother, and asked to speak to her 
alone. That letter had changed her destiny. It was a 
— of marriage from a man of good position and 

rtune, who had won her affections by a thousand acts 
of attention and tenderness, but had left her uncertain 


g | whether he intended to fulfil an only implied promise 


or not. True he had said something of writing to her, 
and therefore she had waited for the post with such 
anxiety, and for so long a time in vain; but there had 
been good and sufficient reasons for his prolonged silence, 
and the lady was only too ready to forgive it. She went 
to town accompanied by my father, arranged to remain 
in England (finding a substitute as governess for her 
disappointed employers), and two months afterwards 
was married in our little village church to one who has 
made her as happy as it is possible to be in a world of 
trial and sorrow. 

A very singular and painful waiting for the post oc- 
curred at Malta some years ago: it was related to us 
by a person concerned in the affair, and we offer the 
reader the tale as it was told to us :— 

It was St John’s Day, a festival highly venerated by 
the Maltese, who claim the beloved disciple as their 
patron saint. The English troops quartered in the 
island were to be reviewed on it, and as is usual, in 
compliment to the faith of the islanders, the artill 
was ordered to fire a salute in honour of the day. It 
was a yearly custom; but the two officers whose duty it 
was at this time to see it fulfilled thought it savoured 
of idolatry, and in the presence of the general and his 
staff refused to order their men to fire. They were of 
course put under an arrest for disobedience; but, the 
circumstances of the case considered, the general in 
command hesitated how to proceed with them, and at 
his request the governor of the island wrote to the com- 
mander-in-chief at home for instructions in the matter, 
as it was a case of ‘tender conscience.’ Some delay of 
course necessarily occurred in getting a reply, and the 
anxiety with which the puzzled general and rebellious 
officers awaited it may be imagined. Day after day did 
the eyes of the former traverse the bright blue sea, 
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across which must come the decision of England, and 
day after day he waited for the post in vain. Foul 
winds, bad weather, all sorts of causes, stayed the course 
of the packet—there was no steam conveyance in those 
days—and before she actually entered Valetta harbour, 
he to whom the letter had been written, the noble 
governor, was dead. It was judged expedient that the 
general should, however, open the commander-in-chief’s 
answer, to prevent further unpleasant delay. Alas, it 
had been intended for the eye of Lord H—— only! 
The commander-in-chief blamed the general, ‘ who 
ought,’ he said, ‘ to have tried and broke the officers on 
the spot—anothing in a military man could excuse dis- 
obedience to orders;’ adding with reference to the 
general (of course without intending that any one but 
Lord H—— should learn his private sentiments), ‘but I 
never had much opinion of that officer !’ 

Poor General P——- loved and reverenced his military 
chief, as all soldiers must. Those words, so singularly 
presented to his eyes, wounded him deeply. He was at 
the time suffering from low fever; they completed its 
work, making an impression on his mind no arguments 
could remove. He obeyed the orders given; held a 
court-martial ; tried the offenders ; dismissed them from 
the service; and then taking to his bed, sank rapidly, 
and died before the next post from England could reach 
the island. He never waited for another! 

And now I approach another reminiscence of this com- 
mon human anxiety, of which I cannot think without 
deep emotion. We had a young cousin, a fine lad full of 
spirit and ardour, a midshipman in the royal navy, who 
was our especial pride and delight. We had no brother, 
but he supplied the want to us, being, as a child, our 
constant playmate—as a youth, our merriest and best- 
loved correspondent. How full of fun, quaint humour, 
and droll adventures were his letters, and how we used 
to long for them, especially for that which proclaimed 
his arrival in the English seas! The period for re- 
ceiving such an announcement had arrived, for his ship 
had entered Plymouth harbour ; and I can never forget 
how eagerly I used to wait for the postman, how rest- 
lessly 1 watched him at an oppents door, and how I 
hated the servant for delaying him by a tardy attention 
to his knock! No letter came, however; day after day, 


hour after hour passed, and disappointment became 
uneasiness and alarm so terri 


ble, that even the sad cer- 
tainty was at last a relief. 

He never wrote again. He had perished in Tampier 
Bay, and his death had been one of many instances of 
unrecorded but undoubted heroism. The weather was 
stormy, but it was necessary to send a boat on shore, 
and Charles had good-naturedly offered to take the duty 
of being its officer in the stead of a young and delicate 
messmate who had been ordered on the service. It 
upset in the surf: two men and our cousin clung 
to its keel for some minutes; at length it became 
apparent that one must let go his hold, or all would 
perish. Both the seamen were married men, and 
uttered their natural regret at leaving their children 
fatherless. The gallant youth (as they afterwards re- 
ported when picked up) observed, ‘Then my life is less 
precious than yours: My poor mother, God bless you!’ 
and quitting his hold, perished in the ocean, which by 
has been the grave of nearly all his 

mily. 

Waiting for the post upon the mountains of Western 
India is recalled by this anecdote to my recollection. 
I well remember the last time I stood on the heights 
of Bella Vista, as our ghaut was called, watching the 
fleet approach of the tapaul, or postman. It was near 
sunset —a glorious hour in all lands, but especially 
so in the East. A gorgeous canopy of coloured light 
was above us; beneath the ‘ everlasting hills;’ their 
tops—for we looked down on the first ranges of ghauts 
— tipped with gold and crimson, and regal purple, 
or with blended colours, as if they had caught and 
detained a portion of the rainbow itself. Here and 


no bad commentary or explanation 

son—‘ My days are swift as a post.’ a tall, 
light figure, gaily dressed, and holding a lance with a 
little glittering flag at the top. He brought letters 
from the presidency ; and some native correspondence 
was also transmitted through his means. These run- 
ning posts are occasionally picked off by a tiger in their 
passage through the jungle; but the journey to our 
(then) abode was so frequently made, that the wild 
animals seldom appeared in the route, ceding it tacitly 
to the lords of creation, and permitting us to receive 
our letters safely. What joy it was to open one from 
England! it is really worth a journey to the East to feel 
this pleasure. The native letters destined for the 
official personages of the family are singular-looking 
affairs. They have for envelope a bag of king-cob 
cloth—a costly fabric of blended silk and gold thread; 
this is tied carefully with a gold cord, to which is ap- 
pended a huge seal, as large and thick as a five-shil- 
ling piece. Once during our residence in India the 
homeward post was delayed by the loss of the steamer 
which bore our despatches to England; they must 
have been vainly expected for two months, doubt- 
less to the great alarm and anxiety of the public. 
Some of the mail boxes were, however, recove from 
the sunken wreck by means of divers ; and our epistles, 
after visiting the depths of the Red Sea, were safely 
conveyed to England. Once before, we were told, a 
similar catastrophe had occurred, but the boxes became 
so saturated with sea-water, that the addresses of the 
letters were illegible. It was judged expedient, there- 
fore, to publish as much of their contents as was deci- 
pherable, in the Indian papers—under the idea that 
those to whom they were addressed would recognise their 
own missives from the context; and a most absurdly- 
mischievous experiment it proved. Never was such a 
breach of confidence. All sorts of di secrets 
were made out by the gentle public of the presidency. 
Intimate friends learned how they laughed at, or hated 
one another; matrimonial schemes were betrayed; the 


letter-bag making as strange and unpleasant a con- 


into Madame de Genlis’s ‘ Palace of Truth.’ There was 
no little alarm when our steamer was lost, lest a similar 


were, we believe, destroyed, unless when relating to 
commercial interests, and other business. 

We hope we have not wearied our gentle reader 
with this subject, for we have yet another little inci- 
dent for his ear relative to it, which was told us as a 
fact by a French lady who knew the person concerned, 
Some friends of hers residing in the provinces had an 
only daughter, an heiress, and consequently a desirable 
match. Her hand was eagerly sought by many suitors, 
and was at last yielded by her parents to a gentle- 
man of some property who had recently purchased a 
chateau in their neighbourhood. His apparent wealth, 
his high connections, and very elegant manners, had 
won their favour; and in great delight at the excellent 
match her daughter was about to make, Mme [—— 
wrote to her friends and relatives to inform them of 
the approaching happy event. Among these was a lady 


a Frenchwoman’s vivacity, the person, manners, &c. of 
the bridegroom elect. Answers of congratulation and 
good wishes poured in of course; and Mme L——, who 
had a secret persuasion that she was an unknown and 
unhenoured Mme de Sevigné, became so pleased with 
her increased correspondence, that she a point of 
never leaving the house till after the delivery of the 
post. The Marseilles correspondent was the only one 
of the number with whom she had communicated who 
had not replied to her letter. This answer was there- 
fore desired with great eagerness; and Mme J,_— re- 


there bits of jungle were perceptible, from one of 


membered afterwards, though at the time it awoke no 


scandal, gossip, and confidential disclosures of the Indian | 
fusion as if the peninsula had suddenly been converted | 


disclosure should be made; but the world had grown | 
wiser; and those epistles which were illegibly addressed _ 


residing at Marseilles, to whom she described, with all | 
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‘The wedding-day arrived ; and the bridegroom, mani- 
festing'@ most flattering impatience for the perform- 
| gnee of the ceremony, came early to the house of his 
| affianced, to accompany the family party to the magis- 
| trates, where the contract was to be drawn up. But 
| even on that momentous day Mme L—— adhered to her 
custom of waiting for the post, to the evident rage and 
eyen agonized impatience of her destined son-in-law, who 
urged her with passionate eagerness to proceed at once 
to the magistrates. The delay proved most serviceable. 
The post came in due time, and brought a letter from 
| Marseilles. The writer, struck by some slight 
peculiarities which her friend had described, had fancied 
it possible that the promesso sposo was no other than an 
escaped galley-slave, with whom, before his condemna- 
tion for a heinous crime, her family had been intimate. 
She had therefore, in some alarm, caused her husband 
to make inquiries into the matter, and a sufficient 
mass of evidence had been collected to justify her sus- 
picion, and cause her to urge inquiry and delay on the 
part of M. and Mme L——, She suggested, more- 
over, that the truth might be easily discovered by a 
— examination of the gentleman, who, if the same 

ividual, had been branded on the right shoulder. 
The surprise, horror, and alarm of Mme L—— may be 
imagined. The contents of the letter were of course 
instantly communicated by her to her husband, and by 
him privately to the bridegroom, whom he requested 
to satisfy his wife’s fears by showing him his right | 4 
shoulder. The request was indignantly refused as an 
| insult to his honour; and convinced of the fact by the 
agitation and dismay of the culprit, as well as by this 
| refusal, the gentleman gave him at once into the hands 
| of the police, who had no difficulty in finding the fatal 
| mark of infamy. He was indeed an escaped convict, 
and the wealth with which he had dazzled the good 
| provincials was the spoil of a recent robbery, under- 
taken by himself and some Parisian accomplices, and 
| so cleverly managed as to have set at naught hitherto 
| the best efforts of the for its discovery. 
| We may be sure Mme I.—— congratulated herself 
highly on having, as if by a providential instinct, 
‘waited for the post.’ 


SLEEPING ON A VOLCANO. 


‘Don’t talk to me about great enterprise and match- 
less skill, new docks at Liverpool, and a new town at 


Birkenhead! Sir, the peopie of these two towns sleep 
every night on a volcano, and their lives and propert 
could be destroyed Suet easily al Wile 
and light this cigar!’ 

This was said one evening in the commercial room of 
a cozy, comfortable English inn, by a hearty, ruddy, 
clear-complexioned old gentleman, who evidently knew 
not only ‘ the road’ used by those of his trade, but the 


and after a few puffs of 
his fragrant Havana, he ‘When you go to 
Liverpool, and have seen all the wonders of that great 
town, ask some questions about “ the Magazines,” and 
you will soon understand what I mean; but remember 
this, that the first night you lie down to sleep in Liver- 

, think that you are sleeping on the crater of Mount 

esuvius, and you will have a correct idea 


Liverpool, I knew, had started a ‘ Roscoe Magazine,’ 
which, like many other attempts in provincial literature, 
had died a natural death; the other magazines, I also 
knew, had a considerable circulation in the town; but 
what any or all of them could have to do with convert- 
ing a Liverpool bed into a volcanic crater, I could not 
in the slightest degree comprehend. However, when I 
got to Liverpool, I asked that first friend of all travellers, 
the waiter, where ‘the Magazines’ were. 

‘Magazines? Yes, sir; over in Cheshire, between 
Egremont and New Brighton, sir,’ said John in his 
usual rapid way. 

‘Ts it-a place, then ?’ I asked, as my wonder grew. 

‘Yes, sir—a small place, sir—lots of powder — 
there ; that’s why its called “the Magazines,” 
Anything more, sir?’ 

‘No more, John—thank you ;’ and that 
whisked himself and his white napkin out of the room. 
‘ So they are powder magazines—are they?’ thought I 
to myself: ‘ then perhaps the old gentleman was not 
far wrong after all. But if he were right, John the 
waiter, and the people of Liverpool in general, seem to 
take the matter very coolly. Nevertheless, I shall go 
and see how this same place called “ the Magazines” 
looks.’ 

So I went to the landing-stage at the river-side, and 
spying among a crowd of steamers one marked ‘ Egre- 
mont and New Brighton,’ I stept on board, and was 
very soon paddled across the river, and landed on the 
pier at Egremont for the small sum of twopence. In- 

quiring my way, I walked leisurely on through pleasant 
roads containing many delightful groups of houses, the 
residences of some of the busy denizens of Liv 
I soon reached the Magazines, which I found to be a 
quiet, pleasant little hamlet, with neat cottages, well- 
kept gardens, and healthy children playing about. The 
remains of an old boat, some oars, one or two nets 
spread out to dry, and a few good-humoured seafaring 
men, gave note that fishermen formed part of the popu- 
lation. There were some rather elderly-looking trees, 
and a few houses which were evidently older than the 
oldest inhabitant ; and near one of them swung a sign- 
board, almost defaced by time. This is a very innocent 
volcano, thought I, that allows things to grow so old 
about it! But when I came to inquire farther, I began 
to feel something like real alarm. Not one hundred 
yards from the spot where I stood, there were at the 
time stored up in eight slender brick buildings no less 
than 17,000 barrels, or nearly 750 tons, of gunpowder ! 
What was there to prevent an explosion? The keeper 
and his assistants are doubtless careful, trustworthy 
men ; they keep the powder secure under lock and key, 
never enter the sheds without wearing felt-shoes, and 
use all due precautions with a success to which even 
the old time-worn signboard bears witness. But the 
day was sultry, and I thought of lightning. There was 
no lightning-conductor—a serious defect. Nor is any 
watch kept at night; so that the premises might be 
broken in, and worse than robbery committed. Again, 
there were fires in almost every one of the neighbouring 
houses : on the beach immediately below lay about fifty 
small vessels, between Egremont and New Brighton, 
nearly all having fires on board; and steamers, with 
funnels that often sent out fiery sparks as well as 
smoke, passed and repassed every quarter of an hour 
within a short distance of the shore. Besides this, the 
powder is not myo! ; for during the last seven 
years the average of the powder deliveries was 40, ats 
barrels per | annum—that is to say, while the 
stock remains pretty much the same (about 750 rem 
about 800 barrels are deposited, and as many given 7 
every week. The powder is usually brought from the 
manufactory in small vessels, each containing from 
thirty to sixty tons packed in barrels. These vessels 
are run aground on the beach; at low-water a horse 
and cart go alongside ; the the barrels are hoisted from the 
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| guspicion in her mind, that the lover always appeared ; 
| mneasy when she expressed her anxiety on the subject, 
all, or her desire to hear from her friend. 
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_ Having delivered these words in a most ex cathedra 
of | style, the old gentleman lay back in his chair, an 
the seemed lost in the enjoyment of his cigar. No ques 
ne tions could elicit more ‘from him than a repetitio 
ho of the advice, to inquire about ‘the Magazines;’ an 
re- of the time-honoured observation, that ‘ seeing is be 
re- lieving.” ‘With this I had to be content, and kep ; 
no | wondering what kind of magazines they could be 
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the result? Its effects would certainly be felt within 


about a mile at the nearest point, are the Liverpool 
Docks, stretching for five miles along the north bank of 
the river, and containing (September 1850) 753 vessels— 
the docks and vessels representing a capital of six or 
seven millions: behind them are warehouses, banks, 
and shops, containing untold wealth ; railway tunnels, 
public buildings, and other works of art constructed at 
enormous expense ; and, in fine, one of the greatest and 
wealthiest cities of the world. On the Cheshire shore 
is Birkenhead, with twenty-two vessels in its dock ; 
Leacombe, Egremont, New Brighton, Wallasly, Liscard, 
and other places, containing most valuable property, 
and densely populated: and these lives and this pro- 
perty are liable to be destroyed by a flash of lightning, 
or a spark from a chimney, or the deed of an incendiary! 
No signal, no warning, no time to escape; but quick, 
sharp, and sudden, like the Lisbon earthquake ! 

But would such serious effects really follow such 
an explosion? Let us look at examples. Happily no 
accident is on record of a kind exactly similar; but two 
may be mentioned as calculated to give some idea of 
the result of an explosion. During Sir John Moore’s 
celebrated retreat on Corunna in January 1809, two 
powder magazines were exploded, in order that their 
contents might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The first ot these was built upon a hill, three miles 
from the town, and contained 4000 barrels ; the second 
contained a smaller quantity, and was at some distance 
from the first. These magazines, therefore, at Corunna, 
were not only at three times the distance from the 
town that the other magazines are from Liverpool, but 
they contained only about a fourth of the quantity of 
powder. In the words of Colonel Napier, ‘the inferior 
one blew up with a terrible noise, which shook the 
houses in the town; but when the train reached the 
great store, there seemed a crash like the bursting forth 
of a volcano. The earth trembled for miles, the rocks 
were torn from their levels, and the agitated waters 
rolled the vessels as in a storm; a vast column of 
smoke and dust, shooting out fiery sparks from its 
sides, arose perpendicularly and slowly to a great 
height, and then a shower of stones and fragments of 
all kinds, bursting out of it with a roaring sound, killed 
many persons who remained too near the spot. Still- 
ness, slightly interrupted by the lashing of the waves 
on the shore, succeeded, and the business of the war 
went on.’ Another instance occurred during the present 
year. On Ist May a fleet of thirty-five government 
ordnance boats was moored off Raj-Ghaut, in the heart of 
the city of Benares, in Hindoostan. Fourteen of these 
were loaded with common shot and shells, and the 
remainder contained 3000 barrels—being altogether 
about 150 tons of gunpowder. One of the boats took 
fire, and the whole exploded. The consequences were 
most disastrous: the boats were sunk, or blown to 
pieces, and their crews, numbering about 400, wi 
nearly all killed; the houses in the immediate neigh- 


open; and even at the distance of forty miles the shock 
was severely felt. 


icularly those resident in the neighbourhood 
of the magazines. If such fearful effects were produced 
at Benares by 150 tons of powder, how much more 
frightful would the explosion of five times that quantity 
at Liverpool be! It was an awful subject to speculate 


detected a slight shaking of their windows even when 
the gun announcing the arrival of the American mail 
was fired on the river, while the bolder spirits laughed 
at all the fears which were expressed, and said that as 
no accident had occurred hitherto, none would ever 
occur at all. However, the feeling on the subject 
became so strong, that the government were memo- 
rialised on the subject: a colonel of engineers was sent 
to inspect the place; and he reported most decidedly in 


tion more distant from the town. Dangers in a military 
point of view were also stated: such as the ease with 
which an enemy could blow up these magazines in the 
event of a war. Moreover, should any civil commotion 
take place, such a store of gunpowder might be used 
for the most fearful purposes. The result was, that the 
town-council of Liverpool, to which the magazines 
belong, have appointed a committee to inquire into the 
subject, and it is highly probable that they will be 
removed. 

Having seen and heard all that I could, I felt that 
the old traveller was not wrong, and that nothing but 
ignorance of the dangerous neighbour, or a boundless 
sense of security, could make the Liverpool people 
sleep well. But as I walked on, my apprehensions 
lessened, and I almost forgot them when, on reaching 
New Brighton, I found the sands crowded with merry 
parties of pleasure and health-seeking people, inhaling 
the fresh breeze blowing from the Irish Sea. By and 
by I became as indifferent on the subject as the ‘ oldest 
inhabitant’ of Liverpool, but occasionally I thought I 
could sleep better if these magazines were further off. 
So true it is that ‘ familiarity breeds contempt.’ 


NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 
THE HAARLEMMER MEER. 
Tr was with no ordinary anticipations that I rode out 
to the Haarlem Lake one afternoon during my sojourn 
in Leyden. The droogmaking (drymaking), to use the 
local term, of this inland sea was a work so character- 
istic of the people and the country, so suggestive in the 
performance, and promising in result, that the hope of 


especial interest. My driver knew no language but his 
own, and seemed inclined to taciturnity; but as we 
journeyed on in what his master with an imported ap- 
pellation had called ‘een tilbooree,’ I repeated to him the 


the road-side; and their similarity to the Dutch elicited 
many expressions of wonder from him. Oak, for in- 
stance, is eik; beech, beuk; elm, olm; ash, esch; &c. &c. 
When a mile or so from the town he pointed to a dis- 
tant smoke, and said, ‘Leeghwater stoom - machine; 


Leyden, a distance much increased by the windings of 
the route. We passed through Warmund, where there 


were out walking in the tight-fitting and 

black gowns peculiar to the order, and with a eo 
exception touched their hats as we drove past. — 
afterwards we came to the pleasant, tree-engirdled 


village of Sassenheim, where we had to leave our vehicle 


on. The more timid in the higher parts of Liverpool || 


favour of the removal of the magazines to some situa- || 


English names of the trees, which as usual bordered | 


this was the object of our drive, about eight miles from _ 


is a Roman Catholic college—numbers of the pupils | 
ungraceful 
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becoming an eye-witness of its progress afforded me | 


ship into the cart, and thus- conveyed under a gutta- | bourhood were thrown down with a fearful crash, and and 
percha covering to the store over a road partly sand | many lives and much property destroyed; three miles the 
and partly stone. In this transhipment much of the | inland, the panes of glass in the houses were broken; leat 
powder is spilt, and but for the carefulness of the men | at a place eighteen miles distant the doors were blown the 
employed many accidents would occur. When the of a 
powder has to be delivered, it has of course to be | Iw 
carted, shipped on board a small vessel, and then tran- This latter catastrophe alarmed the people of Liver- || tray 
shipped to the vessel for which it is intended. The only | sen’ 
accident that has occurred was in 1763, when a vessel ope 
loading with powder for Africa, by the carelessness of latt 
the sailors on board, blew up, and only one of the crew the 
escaped. I thus saw that the powder was really exposed risk 
— risks, and I began to feel somewhat uncomfort- ~ 
e. 

If this gunpowder were to explode, what would be of t 
but 
down to sleep every night about half a million of men, | No 

women, and children. Right opposite, and distant only 
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| dignagian 
| huge working beams stretched forth, holding a massive 
| chain 


and walk two miles along a track in which gates barred 
the passage for wheeled carriages. Immediately on 
leaving the main thoroughfare we were ankle deep in 
the loose sand of what hardly deserved the name even 
of a by-road, and this I found to be the case wherever 
I went in Holland: once off the paved turnpike, your 

becomes of the most toilsome nature. Pre- 
sently we left the shelter of the trees, and came to broad 
open meadows traversed by drains and ditches, the 
latter on either side the route; and when you come near 
the frequent high gates, instead of climbing over at the 
risk of sticking fast on their thick coating of tar, you 
tread the narrow plank carried round the end of the 
fence which flanks each side of the barrier to the middle 
of the ditch, thus preventing the passage of quadrupeds, 
but not that of bipeds. About a mile in our front rose 
what appeared to be the embrasured keep of some 
Norman castle, with a circular turret rising in its 
centre. If the round tower on the Calton Hill at Edin- 


| burgh were widened to eight or ten times its present 
| diameter, it would form no inapt representation of the 


structure in question. A little in advance of it a green 
bank sloped towards us, on the top of which the sails of 
two or three schuyts were gliding onwards, impelled 
seemingly by some mysterious agency. A few minutes 
more, and the whole was explained. The slope was the 


| dike or embankment of the ring-vaart, or ring-canal 
| which surrounds the whole of the meer; and as we 
| ascended to the towing-path we saw the hulls of the 
| yessels to which the sails belonged, and beyond lay the 
| broad expanse of the lake, between which and the oppo- 


site bank stood the castellated edifice containing the 
stoom-machine. From what might be likened to Brob- 
-slits left in the wall of the building, 


at their outer extremities, and slowly rising and 


| falling with a plunge and a rush ’resembling that of the 


sea sweeping in and out of a rocky cavern. A few 
houses standing near reminded you of a village of the 
feudal times nestling under the shelter of the embattled 
fortress. While I was looking at these objects, my con- 
ductor had hailed a ferry-boat, which conveyed us across 
the canal; and in another minute I had placed M. 
Simons’s letter in the hands of M. Zemel, the resident 
superintendent. He at once expressed his willingness 
to show me everything; but as he knew no French or 
English, and my acquaintance with scientific Dutch 
was very limited, our communications were anything 
but fluent: however, I made my eyes do duty for my 
tongue. On coming to the engine-house I saw that it 
was erected in a circular basin, which formed, as it were, 
& moat all round it, some twenty feet wide, and eight or 
ten deep. At the bottom of this were the eleven pumps 
—wells they might be called—by which the water was 
raised ; and as the eleven beams rose and fell, the upward 
drag lifted the water from below with the sounding 
gush which I had heard at a distance. The machinery 
being above the lake, it will be understood that there is 


wall for the drainage of mines: a large double-cylinder, 
iston-rod a foot in diameter, capped by a 

Ra iron for a ‘ dead-weight,’ to which the 

mities of the working-beams are attached. 
the mighty mass, as though it would 
earth; but it comes to a sudden and 


another pause and another 
descent. Such a sight could not fail to set one think- 
ing of the campaigns of industry, a ee 
worthy means by which the spirit of labour conquers 
new territory. To such warfare all wish prosperity. 

After a sufficient inspection of the ponderous ma- 
chinery, we ascended the spiral stair to the top of 
the edifice. This elevation commands an ive 
prospect: on one side, the meer stretching far to the 
north-east without a visible horizon, the ring- wok 4 
enclosing its outline, looking in the extreme distance 
like a thread of silver; while on the other lay the level 
Dutch landscape, with the towers and buildings of 
Leyden and Haarlem in the view, producing a variety 
in the plain. Looking down from the parapet, the 
whole arrangement for the pumping process is seen at 
once. From the foot of the building a broad canal or 
cut is carried far into the lake, which on this shore is 
very shallow, and thus feeds the pumps to which the 
water finds its way by means of culverts. The suction 
of each stroke was plainly visible in the oscillation of 
the water for some distance down this cut; but the 
grand feature consists in the signs of progress as exhi- 
bited by the broad margin which now lies between the 
edge of the water and its ancient boundary. It is 
from 100 to 200 yards in width, and descends with a 
ny slope towards the meer, and consists chiefly of a 

fine argillaceous deposit, with here and there patches of 
sand and peat. Such a soil is well adapted for agricul- 
tural purposes, and it was hoped thai the preliminaries 
of cultivation might be made upon it in the autumn of 
the present year. 

I did not leave this prospect until all its peculiarities 
were clear to my mind: it is one to which every day 
brings a change, and will ere long be among the things 
that were. On turning to descend, M. Zemel pointed 
to a curl of smoke near Haarlem. ‘ That,’ said he, ‘ is 
the Cruquius, and that one over there’—(directing his 
finger to the shoreless horizon)—‘ is the Lynden.’ Of 
the latter—of which more presently—nothing was 
visible but a foot or two of its chimney, with the dark 
cloud floating above it. I had said vaarwel to the 
superintendent, when he beckoned me to his house, 
where he placed a box with a slit in the lid before me. 
It was the begging-box for the poor. Such oppor- 
tunities of raising money are never lost sight of in 
Holland. 

We must now make a jump from one side of the lake 
to the other—from the Leeghwater to the Lynden; and 
as it is rather a long one, it will afford me time to say 
a few words touching the history of this same lake of 
Haarlem. At the beginning of the sixteenth century it 
covered about 4000 acres, which dimensions it might 
have retained had the surrounding soil been of a firm 
nature, or more elevated. There was nothing to shelter 
it from the fierce gales which swept in from the German 
Ocean, and the agitated waters were always eating 
into the land. In 1531 it overwhelmed 3000 acres 
more ; and further encroachments being dreaded, three 
geometers were appointed to determine the difference 
of level between the meer and the sea. The latter was 
found to be the higher of the two by several feet. 
Here was a double danger; for if, during a storm, the 
intervening barrier should be broken through, a large 
tract of country would be submerged, and North Hol- 
land become an island. A glance at a map of the 
Netherlands will show how small is the space which at 
certain parts of the shore separates the Haarlem Lake 
from the ocean. According to the popular notion, a 
subterranean communication existed between the two, 
and one of the proposed a 
drainage by means a tunnel, to pass er 

i hich border the coast. It does 
not appear, however, that any attempt was made to 
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realise the project, beyond digging out the encumbered 
channel of the Rhine at Katwyk in 1572; but this 
not being properly attended to, was soon again drifted 
up with sand. A few years later another inundation 
took place: three villages and several hamlets which 
stood on the borders of the meer were swallowed up, 
and again some thousands of acres submerged. 
1641 the water covered 30,000 acres; and it was in this 
year that Leeghwater, a clever engineer and millwright, 
published his ‘ Haarlemmer-Meer Boek.’ He had 
drained the Beemster—a district in North Holland, of 
which he was a native—and he now proposed to carry 
off the waters of the Haarlem Lake by means of 160 
windmills, at a cost of L.300,000. This project seems 
to have been as little encouraged as the former one; 
and in 1727 the meer had increased to 35,000 acres. 
Another scheme—the erection of sluices at Katwyk— 
was then proposed by Cruquius, who showed that the 
average encroachment of the lake was more than 100 
acres annually. From this time down to the present 
century numerous plans were put forward for realising 
the desirable object—that of Cruquius was carried into 
effect in 1807, when the mouth of the Rhine was em- 
banked, and an efficient discharge for the water provided 
by means of flood-gates, to be opened only at low water. 
This measure checked the evil to some extent, though 
not effectually; for the meer slowly enlarged until it 
covered a surface of about bopper Ma eee miles. The 
annual expense of keeping it within bounds by dikes, 
dams, and sluices, amounted to L.5000; a cost which 
would be likely to increase, as the greater the extent 
of water the more danger was there to be apprehended 
from its ravages. One must be somewhat conversant 
with the history of Holland to judge fully of the sus- 
picion with which the Dutch regard an intractable 
mass of water within their borders. From the year of 
grace 516 down to the present time, besides numerous 
inundations, the country has suffered 190 great 

. In one of these the Zuyder Zee was formed, and 

the northern provinces were submerged as far as the 
Hanoverian frontier. Villages and towns have been 
swept away, and hundreds of thousands of the population 
and of cattle drowned. The last great flood occurred in 
1825; and with certain coincidences of wind, tide, and 
frost, "the Dutch territory may be at any time again in- 
undated. One of the as. ay duties of the government 
consists in providing against these distressing ties. 
A body of intelligent engineers—the Waterstaat, or 
Waterstaff—is kept in pay, and charged with the care 
and maintenance of all the drainage works in the king- 
dom. They are trained to a practical knowledge of 
their profession in the academy at Delft, of which M. 
Simons is the principal. The arrangements in each 
district are so comprehensive, that on the slightest 
appearance of danger, when in spring the swollen 
waters of the Upper Rhine are seeking to force their 
way to the sea through the ice-encumbered channels 
of the Low Countries, a numerous band of engineering 
officers and labourers assemble with implements to 
repel it. Supplementary embankments are thrown up 
with marvellous rapidity, and weak places strengthened 
by broad layers of interwoven osiers; and in most 
cases these efforts are successful, and the satisfaction 
of escape is only equalled by the anxiety of the threat- 
ening. Still, it is not desirable to have rivers flowing 
on the tops of mounds rather than in hollows; nor is 
it comfortable to reflect that the melting of the snow 
on the distant Alps may cause you to be drowned in 
your bed. Hence a reason may be found for the nume- 
ve schemes of drainage proposed for the Haarlemmer 


The annual fall of rain in Holland is computed at 
twenty-five inches, of which twenty-two 
off in evaporation, leaving three inches to be drained 
away, or to swell the existing superabundance. Hence 
the necessity of constant exertion and outlay. At length 


In | not lacking, for the ruling power had before undertaken 


it was considered that the 
be kept in a state fit for 
greater than that required 
subjection. The project was reviv 


similar works; and after draining the land, sold it to 
purchasers, upon whom devolved the charge of main- 
taining it, sometimes with exemption from taxes during 
the first ten years. A commission was named in 1837, 


comprising several members of the Waterstaat, and 
other individuals interested in the subject ; a loan of | 
8,000,000 of florins was raised, and in 1838 a law | 
sanctioning the scheme passed the Chambers by a large | 
majority. Many of the promoters were for pursuing | 
the usual routine, and draining by means of windmills; | 
but proof having been shown that three steam-engines | 
would do the work of a hundred of the air-machines, it | 
was consequently resolved to employ steam, and the | 
three pumping edifices were named after three of the | 
individuals who had displayed most interest in’ the | 
undertaking—Leeghwater, Cruquius, and Lynden. The 
first-named of the three was the first erected. The | 
work was actively begun in 1840, the outfall towards | 
Katwyk was straightened, and the ring-canal con- 
structed. The latter, embracing a circuit of nearly 
forty miles, was no insignificant part of the labour. 
Owing to various unforeseen difficulties, the completion 
of the process has been much slower than was antici- 
pated at the outset. 

About a week after this visit to the Leeghwater, I 
was walking from Haarlem to Amsterdam, and entered 
a small tavern at Halfwege for refreshment. While 
drinking my cup of coffee, a young man came in, who, 
on hearing me to the waitress, hailed me as an 
English compatriot, and informed me that he was 
machinist at the Lynden, about two miles distant. I 
told him of what I had seen at the south end of the 
meer, and showed him the order from M. Simons, on 
which he became eloquent in praise of that gentleman, 
declaring him to be the most affable of all the super- 
visors, and invited me to accompany him forthwith to 
the engine. I availed myself of his offer two days 
afterwards, leaving Amsterdam oe an early train, and 
walked from Halfwege to the Lynden. Not being 
acquainted with the short cuts, the two miles stretched 
into five, and I had to make a détour through meadows, 
to get to my destination by a path which skirted the 
meer. The day was windy, and as I saw how the 
water dashed against the spongy and turfy margin, it 
was not difficult to conceive its destructive action in 
sapping and undermining so unstable a barrier, nor 
the desirability of prevention. Tall beds of flags grew 
in the shallows, rustling hoarsely as the gale swept 
through them; the mad ripple was washing in the reeds; 
here and there a wild-fowl fluttered and plunged; an 
old ruinous shed and windmill stood close by, adding 
to the melancholy character of the scene, which seemed 
completely isolated, and deserted ry the busy life 
around it. It was one of those places which make a 
lonely wanderer gloomy. 

Having crossed the ferry, I found the young machi- 
nist on duty in the engine-room, beguiling his hours 
of watch by net-making. His explanations gave me 
the reason why for all that I cared to ask. Here there 
were not more than eight working beams, but the 
capacity of the pumps is such as to make them equal 
to the eleven of the Leeghwater. In this particular 
the Lynden and Cruguius are alike. The dead-weight 
resting on the top of the piston-rod was thirty- 
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i of the lake is deep 
is fact renders the progress 


kept working night and day, as any one of the pumps 
may be repaired in case of need without stopping the 
others. The average depth of the lake at the com- 
mencement of the undertaking was twelve feet; of this 


Hence it is that there 
are 9000 windmills in the kingdom, most of them con- 
tinually engaged in lifting water from the drains of 
the low-lying polders! The district now occupied by 
the Haarlemmer Meer will be traversed by a drain- 
canal from the Lynden to the Leeghwater, met mid- 


means perhaps of one of the engines 

land is reclaimed, it will be lotted out and sold, and 
the contributors to the loan derive their remuneration 
from the proceeds. No compensation is made to those 
who navigated or fished in the waters; the ring-canal 
supplies the means of transit. I heard of one case of 
dispute from M. Beijerinck: the town of Leyden some 
two centuries ago bought a portion of the water of 
the meer, and now, as the water is taken away, the 
authorities claim the bottom on which it rested. 
Lawyers had been called in to decide the question, 
and it is to be hoped they will settle it to the satis- 
faction of both parties. 

The view from the top of the building was in most 
respects a repetition of what I had seen from the 
Leeghwater. There was the same little miserable pot- 
house, in front of which the ferry-boat lay moored; a 
row of small tenements for the engineers and labourers; 
and the superintendent’s house and garden. The latter 
was well laid out with a thriving plantation of young 
trees at one side; the more noteworthy when it is 
remembered that, but a few years ago, the spot was a 
humid desert. The vicinity of the three machines has 
now become the locality of a little hamlet. There are 
Englishmen at each, though I missed them at the | 
Leeghwater; for, as my friend the machinist observed, 
‘Wherever there is an English-made machine, there 
must be Englishmen to look after it. There’s not a 
Dutchman in Holland could work one of these engines.’ 
The working-beams, and what may be called grosser 
parts of the machinery, and the boilers, were made in 
the country. Two of the latter were undergojng re- 
pair. Men were busy inside and out hammering the 
rivets. ‘ Ah,’ pursued my conductor, ‘ they are always 
leaking: they have cost more in repairs than would 
have bought English boilers that would have stood for 


years’ Admitting some degree of prejudice in this |7°r 


statement, it is yet true that England ranks highest as 
fabricator of machinery. Her reputation in this par- 
ticular is sound. Not so with other matters; and it 
is painful to hear the complaint, as you frequently do 
abroad, that English manufacturers seem rather to aim 
at giving an appearance of value and goodness of qua- 
lity to the articles they produce than to make them 
really excellent. Should the great Exhibition of 1851 
lead to an abandonment of these suicidal practices, its 


. | until I reminded him tha’ 


benefits will be materially increased. 
The subordinate employments at the machines are 


discharged by natives, and at times a little jealousy 
breaks out between them and the foreigners. The 
Dutchman, accustomed to work at a low scale of wages, 
considers the Englishman to be greatly overpaid when 
he receives the same amount, or a little more, than 
he earns at home, and manifests his displeasure by 
grumbling, or some other mode congenial to the habits 
of a Hollander. He cherishes an intensity of national 
feeling, of which my compatript complained loudly, 

i tt he was thereby only showing 
the strength of his own. Some excuse might be found 
for him in the want of society and means of recreation; 
yet, as he said, he ‘did pretty well.’ In the winter, 
skating was a capital amusement, and last season he 
skimmed along the ring-canal, and paid a visit to his 
acquaintances at the other two machines, and made 
merry after their fashion. ‘ After all,’ he added, ‘I 
daresay I shall stop in the country when the drainage 
is finished, for I have a sister married and settled in 
Amsterdam.’ 


I walked back to Halfwege by the nearer route—a 
strip of land between the canal and the meer. Turf- 
diggers were busy close to the water, eager, apparently, 
to thrust their spades into the numerous black patches 
lying a short distance from the shore. Their labours 
might be considered as first-fruits of the drainage; for 
when the water was at its former height, it would not 
have been safe to excavate its barrier. As I turned 
to take a last look of the Lynden and its adjuncts 
from another point of view, I thought that to have 
assisted at the drainage of the Haarlemmer Meer was 
not less honourable to those engaged, than to have 
been ‘at Austerlitz’ was to another sort of combatants. 
Perhaps we too, here in England, may be permitted to 
put in a word for ourselves in this respect; for is not 
the work begun of conquering a new country out of 
the great estuary of the Wash? and in a few years 
dwellers in Norfolk and Lincolnshire will see green 
fields and smiling pastures where now they behold 
nothing but an arm of the sea. 


MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE, 
RETRENCHMENT. 

George. Well, my dear aunt, here’s the deuce and all 
to pay. You've got my note, I see, for here you are to 
find us in a pleasant fix. I don’t know what upon earth 
to do just at present, unless my uncle will help me, 
though it will all come right at last of course. That 

poor-rate has swamped us all. 

Mrs Wright. How is Lucy? Does she know the state 
of your affairs ? 

George. I suppose she Money has been scarce 
enough with us for some time back, to give her a sort of 
idea that the less we spend of it the better. There was 
no use in vexing her with gloomy forebodings. Poor 
soul, she has plague enough with all those children, It 
is just these cursed poor-laws, I could have weathered 
it well enough but for them... You haven’t an idea 
of what they are here. You pay next to nothing: with 
us ’tis five-and-ninepence in the pound, and I understand 
the new rate to be struck in October will be higher. 

Mrs Wright. What can make the rate so high with 

? 
George. How should I know? All these idle 
beggars everywhere, I suppose. Every inch of the 
country is swarming alive with them—a set of black- 
guards, living by thieving and every kind of roguery, 
who are all to be fed now with white bread and butter 
at the cost of the industrious. 

Mrs Wright. How did such a wretched population 
spring up? 

George. Ask their reverences the priests, who get their 
good half-crown for coupling every pair of these vaga- 
bonds, besides I cannot tell what for every christening 
afterwards. 
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Mrs Wright. Where could such a set find dwellings ? 
George. Ask the farmers. Didn't they let any one 
squat on their ground for a pound? And one mud hole 
erected, up started another; three or four families, too, 
sheltered in each of these dens of dirt and vice ; mobs 
of filthy little urchins rushing for ever from them, 
every horse upon 


road. 

Mrs Wright. How came the landlord to permit such 
practices? How was it that any tenant was allowed to 
show a cabin more on his land than was required to 
house his labourers? Eh, George? 

George. Oh, of course I knew where you were coming 
to all this time. It’s my fault! all me! always me! 
Everything wrong my doing! How, in the name of 

tience, could I help it? Iwas not here. I was in 

aris; I was on the Rhine; I was in London—Dublin— 
half over the world! A man is not to stick for ever in 
one place—might as well be a cabbage! I couldn’t be 
always here ; and when my back was turned, they did as 
they pleased with Tom Kavanagh, a very capital fellow, 
but a devilish bad agent. 

Mrs Why keep him as agent? 

George. Oh, you see he’s a clever fellow: he’s good- 
natured too, and I’m used to him; and, in short, he—I 


—you see— 

Mrs Wright. He has lent you money, and you can’t 
repay him ? 

George. I don’t exactly know how we stand. I believe 
he has made advances on the rents. I must look over 
the accounts some of these days, and then we'll know 
the worst. ‘ 

Mrs Wright. Tocome back to the squatters. Though 
ony were not always here, you came home sometimes. 

hy did you not then see what was going on, and 
endeavour to set right all you thought was amiss ? 

George. Just as if a man had nothing else to do but 
to wander about among mud-cabins. When I was here, I 
came for the hunting: three times a week out with the 
hounds left little leisure for other things. Therewere my 
plantations for the idle days, and the new avenue, and a 
number of improvements in short, which I am sure you 
and my uncle, as model landlords, ought to be pleased 
to hear of. Then Lucy gets low without society ; we 
have always a good deal of company during the winter ; 
and in the summer we were off somewhere ; so I’m sure 
I don’t know where you'd find time for all these inspec- 
tions. 

Mrs Wright. From not making time, you\see, my 
dear nephew, what you have brought yourself to—not 
only yourself, but all your neighbours, for we can’t 
separate our individual interest from that of the com- 
munity. One careless landlord affects the welfare of all. 
Many careless landlords cause ruin. The poor-rates 
have only carried out into action the law which binds 
us all, rich and poor, together, makes us all dependent 
on each other ; and it only presses so heavily on us now 
because we have hitherto neglected to recognise the 
principle. You pay five-and-ninepence out of your 
pound, dear George, only to relieve the misery you have 
assisted to create, and you are not quite ruined by this 
tax, although it is at present excessive. You have four- 
teen-and-threepence left. 

George. Have I, indeed, my dear, wise aunt? Where 
are all the other taxes? 

Mrs Wright. At the very outside, the odd two-and- 
threepence will pay them; so you still have twelve 
shillings remaining of your Boal 5 which will go a great 
way with management these cheap times. 

George. The deuce I have. More than that is due 


on mortgages. 

Mrs Wright. Then it is the mortgages that have 
swamped you—not the poor-laws. You must have 
sunk at some time; the poor-rates have only hastened 
the ruin. Put the saddle on the right horse, dear 
George: don’t accuse the poor-rates; the ruin must 


borrowed before me, and my grandfather before him, 
and my great-grandfather before him, for all that I know, 
It’s deuced hard on me, though, to have to bear all the 
consequences, 

Mrs Wright. It is so, even though you lent your 
own helping hand to it. But you know that so it must 
be: and these consequences having shown themselves, 
all that is left for you is to meet them bravely. 

o~ I wish I knew what to do! Poor Lucy! such 
a gay, light-hearted creature, used to every luxury that 
wealth could give her—— 

Mrs Wright. Don’t fear for Lucy. There are deep, 
and true, and warm feelings beneath dear Lucy’s gaiety, 
and perhaps her frivolity, which make her deserving of 

our full confidence, I only regret that you should 

ave till now withheld it, for—— 

I never thought, you see, that it would come 
to a crash. I always expected something would turn 
up—that at anyrate all would last for my time, for Tom 
managed somehow to keep us going; besides, I hated 
the idea of vexing her. 

Mrs Wright. In fact you never thought at all. You 
wanted what you must gather now—courage to meet 
your difficulties—and her—— Well, my dear Lucy, do 
you think you can make a good poor man’s wife ? 

ps I will try, dear aunt—I have tried. I have 
seen for some time that matters were not going well 
with us; that George was uncomfortable; and I have 
already made several changes in the household, with a 
view to a stricter economy. I was never very expen- 
sive myself. Iam sure a hundred a year paid all my 
dressmakers’ bills; by keeping a skilful maid I can 
easily reduce this to fifty, for we shall hardly be able to 
visit so much as we used to do. I have also dismissed 
the governess, and the housekeeper, and the upper 
laundry-maid. I did this some weeks ago; and I am 
quite pleased to find I can rough it so well without 
them, for I really hardly miss them. I like teaching 
the children ; they are so very happy with me. Nurse 
acts as housekeeper, which she can very well do, now 
that baby walks about. We might part with the butler 
too, I think: keep only one man in the house, 

Mrs Wright, How many servants do you propose to - 
keep altogether ? 

Lucy. Only one in the nursery besides nurse ; one 
laundry-maid ; one housemaid; a kitchen- maid, who 
can help the others occasionally, as she will have less to 
do herself than formerly. I ought perhaps to part with 
the cook; her wages are very high; but she is so first- 
rate. 

George. You can’t think of parting with the cook, 
Lucy ?—she’s equal to any Frenchman. 

Lucy. No, George, I don’t think I can part with the 
cook, for I really consider a good cook economical: we 
will therefore keep her, and the footman, and the 
pantry-boy for dirty work, and my maid, whose needle 
4 invaluable. This will be a great reduction, Aunt 

nne? 

Mrs Wright. Immense, my dear: three servants and 
the governess dismissed, leaving only nine to pay and 
feed. Now, George, on your part? 

George. Really my expenses are so small, I don’t in 
the least know how to reduce them. The agent of 
course must stay to manage the property, the bailiff to 
watch my respectable tenantry, the steward to look 
after the farm. Without a herd we should have but a 
queer account of the stock, without a gardener no vege- 
tables, without labourers no crops; but I daresay there 
are some supernumeraries who might be dispensed with. 

Lucy. Indeed, George, I think there are; particularly 
as we must live more quietly. 

George. Well, V'll see about it: send for Doyle and 
consult with him. 

Mrs Wright, And your stable, George ? 

George. Oh that costs nothing—horses are kept for 
nothing now: besides I’ve none this year almost—sold 


come. 
George. I didn’t borrow all the money: my father 


— Lucy must have a carriage, though, to take her 
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' The car will do quite well for me. I like the 
car, and so do the children. I am very fond of a car, I 
assure you; so you can sell a carriage-horse. 

George. Very well; I’m sure I’ve no objection. Sell 
the carriage too if you don’t want it; and then, I should 
suppose, with so little to look after, Mr Dempsey will 
hardly require the assistance of that hideous red-headed 
boy—one of your pets, my dear. We might sell the 
children’s ponies too. 

Incy. Oh, George, not the ponies, poor little things! 
Piers would break his heart if he were to lose his 


gf I don’t want to sell the peny—the pony costs 
little or nothing. It’s you and my aunt that are mak- 
ing all the reductions, 

Mrs Wright. We'll sell a hunter instead, George. 

George. Agreed. Three hunters will do very well for 
me, taking such care of them as Doolan will be sure to 
do. There’s the economy of having such a first-rate 
groom, though he’s monstrous extravagant in some 
things— lashings of oats,’ as he says himself. But I see 
no horses turned out in such style as mine; and they 
are never sick, or lame, or done up; so that I consider 
him well worth his wages, high as they are, and his 
meat and ale three times a day. He has never had more 
than two helpers either, so that my hunting is no very 
deadly affair. But I'll sell Polecat, with all my heart, 
for I really don’t like her: she balked more than once 
ataleap. If I only keep three horses, Mr Doolan must 
do with one helper; so there’s a great saving for you. 

Mrs Wright. ‘Three hunters, one car-horse, one pony, 
groom, coachman, helper, yard-man, errand-boy! It’s 
a fair establishment yet. does each horse cost 
you? 


George. Nothing but his corn; and what signifies 
that? It’s no price now—I never have to buy an ounce 


hay. 

Mrs Wright. I am afraid you will not find it con- 
venient to buy corn now, cheap as it is; and the hay 
would be better employed as green grass in feeding 
bullocks, which would bring money to you. And all 
those servants! Nephew, you must reduce again! 

George. I have reduced—given up everything. Lucy 
might perhaps reduce still more; she seems to like it. 

Lucy. Suppose we do without the footman ? 

George. And have the door opened by a dirty maid? 
Waited on at dinner by a maid with a white apron? 
Indeed, Lucy, I wonder ree can suppose I can give up 
the common decencies of life. 

Lucy. The cook, then? 

George. And set me down to boiled mutton and 
turnips. 

Lucy. My maid then; though I'm sure I don’t know 
what I shall do without her ? 

Mrs Wright. Lucy, my love, maid, and cook, and 
footman, and groom, and hunters, all must go! You 
little know your position, and George wilfully blinds 
himself to it. He will be wiser when he has considered 
matters seriously, and has talked them over with his 
a George, you cannot fully comprehead how you 
stan 

George. Faith, then, I do—extremely unsteady; and 
what I want of my uncle is to help to prop me up again. 
He has always ready money; and if he will lend me 
just what will pay these pressing demands, and leave 
me a little cash in hands to keep us going, I'll repay 
him with thanks this time next year. 

Mrs Wright, Out of what? 

George. Out of the farm. Haven't I plenty of grazing 
cattle, a fine stock of my own, all clear profit, besides 
eight or: nine young horses, thoroughbred racers and 
hunters, for which I expect enormous high prices? I 
don’t mean to take a farthing under one thousand 
pounds for my Whirligig filly. Besides, I’ve sent to 
Sweden for potatoes: I understand they’re uncommonly 
good there; and I shall have such a lot of splendid 
seed to dispose of next year, when no one else will have 


make a perfect fortune. 


Mrs Wright. My dear nephew, listen calmly to me. 
From the statement your men of business, by your 
desire, made to Mr Wright yesterday, you are actually 
insolvent. You have nothing left to live on but the 
interest of the money your grandmother secured to 
your children—four hundred a year—which neither of 
you, I am afraid, will find it easy to bring your ideas 
down to. This house must be let, all superfluities sold, 
and your wisest plan will be to act yourself as your own 
agent and bailiff. 

George. Not I indeed! I'll pitch the whole concern 
to the d——1: Lucy abroad somewhere, to add to 
the dignity of our wandering pauper aristocracy. 

Mrs Wright. No, George, you wont: not after you 
have seen and consulted seriously with your uncle. He 
will help you, you may depend upon it, if you will help 
yourselves. He will be here to-morrow with money to 
pay off your establishment, and he will advise you to 
remain here, where your small income will go farther 
than it would abroad, provided you have courage to 
live here as you would there. An idle existence abroad, 
or a shuffling existence at home, is equally unworthy 
in your circumstances. By manfully facing your diffi- 
culties you will gain the respect of all good men, satisfy 
your own conscience, and perhaps live to restore to little 
Piers his inheritance. 


ASSOCIATIVE CONCERNS. 


Ir is a great mistake to suppose that there is any harm 
—anything like an assault on the principle of property 
—in simply associative concerns, such as are now com- 
mencing in Paris and London: they are indeed simply 
joint-stock companies. The sole question regarding 
them is, Will they answer as well as concerns consisting 
of masters and employés? We fear not, but we must 
acknowledge the greatest interest in seeing the question 
fairly worked out in experiment. 

We learn from the newspapers that, as a reaction 
froth the horrors of what is called the Sweating System, 
a Tailors’ Association has been commenced and con- 
ducted for the past six months in Castle Street, Holborn. 
Starting with a borrowed capital of L.300, and fourteen 
men, since increased to twenty-three with six auviliaries, 
it has done business to the extent of L.2500; and after 
paying for furniture and fitting-up, rents, taxes, cost of 
management, and interest on capital, there remains a 
profit of L.220, of which one-third has been distributed. 
We presume that the men have in the meantime been 
receiving some allowance for subsistence out of the 
funds, but on this point no distinct statement is made. 
The men, however, appear highly satisfied with their 
progress and prospects, and it is stated that they have 
started eight other associations in the six months of 
+ their existence. 

A correspondent of the ‘Leader’ newspaper gives 
an account, from personal observation, of a piano-forte- 
making association which is housed in a garret of one 
of the meanest streets of Paris. ‘ Engaged in a manu- 
facture that requires the greatest skill, taste, delicacy 
of touch, and a considerable knowledge of science, these 
men have neglected nothing to make their goods the 
most perfect of their kind; every new invention is intro- 
duced, and improvements are added by themselves, so 
that they might compete with the most celebrated in 
the trade had they the means to hire a warehouse in 
some fashionable street where they could expose their 
goods to the best advantage. As it is, they hold a second 
rank, and besides their Paris customers, have a con- 
siderable export trade. We were shown pianos worth 
L.40 or L.50, of the richest tone, for we had opportunity 
of judging when one of the members entered, and at the 
request of the gerant sat down and played with great 
taste and considerable execution. By the report which 
I have before me, it appears that in December 1849 
they possessed a capital of more than 16,000f. (L.640), 
of which about 6000f. form a reserve-fund, derived from 
deductions on the salaries of the members; and the rest 
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profits obtained since March 1840, after deducting the 
expenses and labour of organization, which involved a 
period of two unproductive months. They are paid 
the piece, and keep the profits for extending their busi- 
ness. Such a result, in so short a period, is an evidence 
of the superior intelligence with which their affairs have 
been managed; and yet this association is composed 
entirely of working-men, not a single master having 
joined them; and when they applied to the government 
for a portion of the three millions voted to the associa- 
tions they were refused. ... . With hearts, 
however, they set to work, some bringing their five or 
twenty francs, others their tools; some pawning their 
watches, and others their clothes: and they went with- 
out fire in the winter, drank no wine, not even on Sun- 
days; lived upon bread, though working so hard, and, 
what was worse than all, they made their children live 
on it too! Thus they deprived themselves of every 
comfort, and even of the necessaries of life, in order to 
amass the.small sum of 300f. (L.12), which, with their 
tools, and the savings of the adherents who worked in 

vate establishments, amounted to about 1000f.... . 
ee hired the miserable rooms I have described ; induced 
a benevolent timber-merchant to let them have the most 
valuable woods on trust; made a piano, sold it, and with 
the price were able to make two others: sold them, and 
made four more; invented, and by friendly mutual 
criticism, perfected important improvements in the 
manufacture of pianos, for which they have become so 
celebrated that they have more orders than they are 
able to accomplish, having refused an order for fifty-six 

i to be purchased, and one hundred and twenty to 

let on hire; and when we visited them, had already 
engaged more spacious atéliers, to which they intended 
to remove in a few days.’ 

These, it must be admitted, are curious revelations of 
the tendencies of the proletaire mind in our days. So 
far from viewing such institutions with distrust or mis- 


ae we sympathise with the aspirations in which | | 


they take their rise, and should certainly be glad to 
hear of any being decidedly and permanently successful. 
Men engaged in this manner may at least be expected 
to live more economically and temperately, having an 
immediate and pressing motive for saving, which seems 
to exist only as an exception amongst hireling labourers. 
The fate of such concerns nust, however, be determined 
by common worldly considerations. One obvious diffi- 
culty lies in securing honest management; another in 
the liability to dissension and insubordination. In our 
country, the unlimited responsibility of partners is 
another great obstruction. Finally: if from a failure 
in trading dexterity, or any similar cause, a few losses 
be incurred, and men begin to find their gains less than 
are to be obtained from ordinary masters, then we pre- 
sume no such society can long hold together. 
Even supposing a reasonable success attained, it may 
asked, Will the object of such associations be entirely 
gained ?—that is, will hireling labour be extinguished ? 
The six ausiliaries in the Tailors’ Association is a sig- 
nificant fact. We more than suspect that no such result 
is in store. It has often occurred to us, that if twenty 
artisans, working as a copartnery in house - painting, 
pape. building, or any other trade, were to prosper 
nd become of a considerable surplus capital, 
ns would be irresistibly tempted to engage others as 
servants, and do comparatively little work themselves. 
In short, they would pass in some degree into the con- 
dition of masters, leaving the bulk of the work to be 
done, as at present, by inferiors, so that no great change 
after all would be effected in the condition of the mass 
of the working population. It is ible that this ap- 
been stated before; it may also 
ve been answered, If so, we should like to know 
what was said on the other side. 
It is perhaps scarcely possible for ‘ masters’ to look 
coolly upon this experiment; but where ‘men’ are 
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A DREAM. 
«I waked—she fled—and day brought back my night !’ 
Meruoveut I saw thee yesternight 


A web of earthly dyes, 
¢ I cried, ‘ Where hast thou been so long?’ 


—‘ I work for thee, my child.’ 


: oft with passion wild ; 


* Come forth—walk with me as of old!’ 
Thou came’st—all silent as before ; 

We passed along the churchyard way 

My child-feet trod each Sabbath-day, 
But now tread-never 


I felt thy hand updn my arm, 
Beside me thy meek 


something more than earth was there, 
That left a nameless awe. 


Sad years have passed 


Half-pensively 
Thou answeredst, ‘ Nay, my child!’ 
pleaded sore—‘ Hast thou forgot 
The love wherewith we loved of old— 
The long sweet days of converse blest, 
The nights’ calm slumber on thy breast ? 
Art thou to me grown cold ?* 


Then beamed on me those eyes of heaven 
That wept no more, but ever smiled: 

«I may not leave the happy home 

Wherein I dwell—where till thou come 
1 work for thee, my child.’ 


If from my sight thou passedst then, 
Or if my sobs the dream exiled, 
I know not; but in memory clear 
I seem those strange words still to hear— 
* I work for thee, my child.’ 


Amen—amen! Though lone I stand 
Here in the sight of God and thee, 
I know, if e’er blest souls are given 
To beloved ones from heaven, 
dost so ‘ work’ for me! 


SINGULAR ANIMALCULE, 


There are facts and analogies tending to show that a 
peculiar state of activity may enable in ataootmel quanti- 
ties of matter powerfully to affect the senses and the 
health. We eat animalcules by millions in the bloom of a 
plum, we also inhale them by millions (as Ehrenberg has 
shown) at every breath, and they neither affect. our 
senses nor do us appreciable harm. Yet there is an ani- 
malcule which haunts cascades, sticking by its tail to the 
rocks or stones over which the water rushes, and which, 
when put into a vial with above a million times its weight 
of water, infects the whole mass with a putrid odour so 
strong as to be offensive at several yards’ distance ; and this 
not once, but several times = dey, the water be changed 
80 often.— Quarterly Review. 
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